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Patent of William Hutton of Sheffield, 
j(,r a method of making sickles and 
Reapatg Hooks. 

'^ D'JttdJuly, 1809. 

These hooks have flal Wades, all of 
one thickness, streiigtHeiied wiih backs 
attached to them, eilher by rivets, or 
by holding them tightly in a grove 
formed in each, in the same manner 
as ihe backs of the finer saws are con» 
structed. 

Ihe following directions are given 
by the Patentee for forming these 
Hooks, " Take a piece of steel, ham- 
mer or roll it, to the proper tliickness, 
then cut or pare it into the form of 
a sickle or reaping hook : then tooth 
the blade in tlie usual manner, if it is 
intiended for a sickle ; next harden 
the blade in the hardening mixture 
now used for saws, and give it a 
temper, or colour, according to the 
quality of the steel, of which it is 
made, then set and grind it. The 
back may he made and affixed to the 
blade in the following manner. Take 
a piece of iron or steel, hammer or 
draw it into the form of a back of a 
sickle, or hook, fit it to the blade ; 
then drill holes through both it and 
the blade to correspond with each other, 
and fasten tliem together with rivets or 
screws. 

'1 he backs may be also made in the 
following manner; take a piece of 
iron or steel, roll, forge, hammer or 
cast it, to the proper thickness, and 
pare it to a breadth proper for the pur- 
pose you intend it, then double it by 
means of a vice, stamp, or fly press; 
then fasten the tang unto or into the 
back, either by welding or brazing; 
then hammer the back upon a stithy, 
or block of iron or steel, so that it 
may be flat and level, then close the 
edges nearly together, taking care to 
leave the back part more open than 
the edge, in Order that it may form 
a spring for the purpose of hoklnig itself 
fast to the blade, which done, put the 
blade into a vice, and force on the back 
through its nearly clused edges, with 
a hammer, or force the bla«le into the 
back by a wooden hammer, striking 
on the edge of the blade. 

In this latter mode any number of 
rivets or screws thought proper, may be 
also added, to fasten the back to tiie 
b.aUe moreeli'evtuallv. 



Account of the Flat Roof of the cotton 
mill of' Messrs. M'Crum, Leppers Sf 
Co. Beljast ; and of the Composition 
used in constructing it, and other 
ronjs. Dallies, and Gutters in this 
vicinity, 

'1 he roof of the cotton mill lately 
erected by Messrs. M'Crum, Leppers 
& Co. near the poor house of Belfast, is 
quite flat. It is 196 feet long, and 38 leet 
broad, and has a part elevated about 
h inches above the rest, running all 
round it next the parapet, 6 feet broad, 
like a raised footway; which forms a 
shallow pond in the middle, to hold a 
depth ot about 4 inches of water ; from 
which pipes ilescend to admit it to 
every story in the mill. The house 
for tliesieuui eiigiue,and for the steam 
boilers, which is a (ew teet detached 
from the other buildings, has also a flat 
roof; it is 40 feet long, and 34 feet 
l)road, and is construct nl so as to form 
a reservoir eleven inches deep to hold 
water. 

The timber work of the roof, is the 
same as for the floors of the building; 
and its rafters have the same intervals 
between them as those of the floors ; on 
these rafters hattons two inches broad 
and one incii tliick, were nailed half an 
inch apart from each other ; and over 
the battons a coat of common mortar, 
containing equal quantities of slacked 
lime and ot sharp sand, mixed with 
chopped hay, was laid half an inch 
thick. Slates cut in rectangles were 
placed with their edges close together 
upon the mortar, as flags or tiles are 
fixed in flooring. 

When the morlar was dry, a coat 
from a quarter to three eigbtlis of an 
inch thick was laid on over the slates, of 
a composition formed by aboutone part 
of tar, lotwoorthreeofci.aik, according 
to the quality of the tar. 1 he chalk 
was pounded exceedingly fine and boil- 
ed with the tar to a proper consistence, 
so as neither to be liable to crack when 
applied to use, or to be too soft ; either 
ot whicn extremes would be highly 
injurious. This coat of composition 
was spread out hot over the slates by 
heated iron tools, something like large 
sniooihing irons, with long handhs 
bent so as to be most convenient- On 
the following day, after putting on the 
hist coal of composition, when the 
weather peimit'.ed, a second coat of 
tiie i,au>c malerirtls, having a pio|;Oi- 
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Uoo of dry sham fresh water saitd adti- 
eil to them, etjual to that of the chalk, 
was laid over the lirst in tl)« same man- 
ner, and about tiie saoie thickDCss, 
which completed the roof, and reii- 
tiered it |><. itectlj impervious to water, 
'i'he parapets are lined with a coating 
of the same composition, laid on in the 
same niamier, as liigh as the coping 
stoBies. 

ll« slates are used in this method, 
because the composition is found to 
adhere with more tenacity to them, 
than to most other substances, while on 
the otiier side the mortar binds them 
down tirmiy to the ba Itons, so as to 
jiiake the whole strong and secure, 
'i he method ot boiling the composition 
lo the proper consistance, is the chief 
art in the process ; it is only to he ac- 
quired by experiment, and its stale is 
judged of by the workmen by feeling a 
portion of it with tlieii'fiiigers ; but they 
jind the usual diflicullies vv hicli occur on 
such occasions, of communicating their 
fensations, so that we must look to 
other sources for information on this 
head ; ^nd any one wlio wishes to use 
this method of roofing, wheie work- 
men who are acquainted with it are not 
to be procured, would do well to try 
s.eve;af small experiments to ascertain 
ihis matter to his satisfaction betbre ne 
pioceeds farther : but in this part of 
jivland such experiments will not be 
J)ece5^a^y, as it would be cheaper 
mid better to employ Mr. Daniel 
Gilmoie of Lisbnrn, who formed the 
voof described, to superintend the busi- 
ness required, than to risk spoiling the 
wiiole. 

Mr. Gillinore, besides the above 
r«"fs, did thevaliiesot a dwt lling house 
and the roofs of two large bow wiu- 
<lows, ill the same nianneij for Kober^ 
Williamson, esq. of Lambeg, ip 1808; 
the rallies of liie house of Mr. Wm. 
Simms of New-grove, near Belfast; those 
of Mr. Nelson of Malone ; those pf Jilf. 
Hunter, ot Lisburii, and of several 
others belonging to various other gentle- 
men. 

On all these occasions the composi- 
tion has been iouiid to be equalU' im- 
pervious to water as lead is, while it 
is much cheaper, and easier to be re- 
paiied, ifit meets with any accident. 
Mr. Oilliiiore lays on tiiis coinpostion 
and rooting, at oi'e shuhng per >quare 
oolwhen tar is iitiy siiiliings per bar- 



rel ; for which he finds tar, chalk, mor- 
tar, slates, labour, and the necessary 
ulensiy^j aftd be cliarges more or less 
proportioriKfiy according as the tar is 
cheaper or dairer thao the above 
piice. 

The cotton mill above mentioned 
is intended to be fitted up in a very 
complete manner ; it is to have all the 
different floors heated to a due tempera- 
ture by steam pipes ; care has been al- 
ready taken for its due ventulation, and 
to provide such accommodations for the 
work-people as will keep the buildiirg 
perfectly sweet and wholesome, and 
pi-omote cleanliness. And the whole 
IS to be illuminated by gas lights, in 
the same manner, as the mills of 
Messrs. Phillips & co. of Manchester, 
and several others in England are now 
lighted. J he work is likely to be very 
creditable to its pjoprietors, as well, as 
to Mr. Horatio Barton of Man- 
chester, qnder whose management it 
has been planned and erected: but 
when the wiiole is completed, a further 
description of it will be given, as it pro- 
mises to be one of the most perfect esta- 
blishments of the kind in this kingdoin. 

A few observations on this method of 
making roofs, shall now conclude this 
paper, 'lo the best of the recollection 
of the w Titer, the composition was the 
invention of Li>rd Stanhope, and some 
houses in England were roofed ac- 
cording to his plan ; something his 
been published on this subject by 
his lordship, and when it can be pro.- 
cured, an abstract of it shall be 
given. 

Flat roofs have been in use in Asia 
from the earliert times, and frequent 
allusions to this circumstance are made 
in the bible, as well as in the works 
of most Eastern writers, it has been 
hitherto generally understood that the 
quantity of snow, and rain, which fall 
|n most parts of Europe would render 
flat roofs unadviseable for our climate. 
But this is probably a mistaktii 
ppin on, and has been caused chiefly 
by a gootl and cheap melln>d of 
making them not having been generally 
known ; a proof of which is, that 
niany of the roofs of old churches 
in England are nearly flat, which 
have been covered with lead ; so that 
if their flatness was any inconvenience 
it iuuii liave been kuown before tiii 
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Flat roofs are likely to bp subject 
to still less objection in Ireknd, thi»i 
in England ; because the quantity of 
snow, which falls here in gejieral, 
is so much less, that there can hardly 
ever be any danger of its accumula- 
ting so as to do them any injury by 
its weight. 

In large cities where ground is 
»carce and dear, flat rooffs would be 
peculiarly commodious, and add much 
to the comfort and health of the 
inhabitants; atfording them an additional 
surface, for all the uses lo which yards 
are applied, equal to the area of (he 
space occupied by all (he houses ; 
which iu London, fer example, on a 
rough estimate could not be less than 
the prodigious surface of four or five 
scj^uaie miles. 

Flat roofs would, besides affording 
all the convenience of yards, be pre- 
ferable to them for many purposes; 
from their being more exposed to the 
sun and wind, cloaths could be dried 
on thein better than below : and the 
same circumstances would render them 
wore favourable to those little planta- 
tions of flowers, which most citizens 
delight in rearing ; thoughfromthe want 
of proper light and ventilation in the con- 
fined situations, where they are at pre- 
sent placed, they seldom thrive with 
any vigour, and require constant ren- 
novation oitheir ranks from tlie country 
to prevent utter extinction, borne may 
think this consideration trifling, but 
a more mature reflection might con- 
vince them, that no innocent amuse- 
ments should be despised, especially 
when they contribute to health, and the 
recreation of the mind, as well as to 
the gratification of the senses 

In making the composition for flat 
roofs, coal tar should certainly be trie<l, 
there is no apparent reason why it should 
not do as well as pine tar, and it 
would cost much less. 

In point of economy also, roofs of 
Tarras composition, and of the arti- 
ficial puzzolana, which has been des- 
cribed in a fornier number of this ma- 
gazine, should also have a fair trial; 
for if they succeeded, they would form 
a much cheaper covering for houses 
than any yet mentioned. 

Flat roofs also- cause a great saving 
of timber in buildings of a certain 
«ize, such as that of the cotton mill 



mentioned, for in them the place of 
tjie heavy frame work, which would 
be necessary to 'support common roots, 
is supplied by beams alone; and 
though the rafters must be vome- 
what larger for flat roofs, yet' as nn 
the other hand, so much fiswer of 
them will be recjuired, as the breadtir 
of the roof is le.-,s than the sum of the 
two sides of a roof of the common 
kind necessay for the same building, it 
is imagined that even for them con- 
siderably less timber will be required: 
and to buildings of all sizes, both small 
and great, this latter consideraalion is 
universally applicable. J.W.B. 

A method of preparing Aromatic Fi- 
negar ; by Mr. J. Jennings. 
'lake of common vinegar any 
quantity, mix with it powdered chalk, 
or common whiting, suflicient to 
destroy the acidity. 7ben let the 
white matter subside, and pour otF 
the insipid supernatant liquor ; — 
afterwards let the white powder be 
dried, either in the o]>en air, or by 
fire. When it is dry, pour upon it 
sulphuric acid, as long as white acid 
fumes continue to ascend. Stone 
vessels arc the most proper to be 
used on this occasion, as the acid will 
not act upon them. The product is 
the Acetic Acid, known in tlie shops 
by the naine of Aromatic Vmegar. 
If any one is desirous of obtaining 
the acid in a liquid state, the ap- 
paratus of Nonlh presents a conve- 
nience for the purpose. It must of 
course be collected in water. 



Remark....'Mv. Jenhings proposes 
the above process as an uselul and 
commodiotis one for puiitymg pri- 
sons, hospitals, and houses wliere 
contagion is presumed or suspected, 
'Ihe white acid fumes ditlusing theru- 
selves quickly around. From wnich 
it should appear that he eilner has 
not heard of the superior efficacy of 
the tumigations of oxigenated muiiatic 
acid, of nitric acid, or even of mu- 
riadc, for these purposes, whicli have 
been so fully proved, iu so many 
various instances, and accounts of tlie 
great and indeed surprizing powers of 
which have appeare<l in so many pub- 
lications, that it seeius very unac count- 
able, that Mr. Mmings shouid not 



